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Frederick William III of October 5, 1833, N.S.), and the attitude of Metternich gave no assurance that he would live up to the somewhat indefinite obligations assumed at Miinchengratz. Contrary to expectations, the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi did not make Turkey a Russian dependency; the influence of Ponsonby at Constantinople was, indeed, much greater than that of Butenev. This treaty, moreover, was to expire in 1841, and Nesselrode argued in a confidential report to the tsar (August, 1839) that, its renewal by the Porte being unlikely, a comprehensive international agreement for the closure of the Straits to warships was highly desirable. There were other considerations of a more general nature which drew St. Petersburg closer to London. An understanding with England offered the tempting possibility of isolating France and of reviving the Quadruple Alliance of Chaumont (1814) which had defeated Napoleon. To Nicholas, France was the very embodiment of the subversive revolutionary spirit; but, much as he hated representative government, he admired England and would welcome her as a member of the Holy Alliance. There was, moreover, a significant shift in the attitude of the leading St. Petersburg diplomats towards the objects and methods of Russian policy. Baron Ernest Brunnow, senior diplomatic adviser to Nesselrode, prepared a remarkable survey in 1838 of Russia's foreign relations for the use of the heir to the throne, the future Emperor Alexander II. Brunnow argued against Catherine IFs policy of territorial aggrandizement as containing the seeds of future complications. He was critical of the partition of Poland and especially of the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainardzhi (1774), which, by giving the imperial government ill defined powers in the administration of the Danubian principalities, had invited arbitrary Russian intervention in the internal affairs of Turkey and had led to costly and purposeless conflicts. Although, according to Brunnow, this policy had been basically revised by Nicholas, its ill effects continued to poison relations between Russia and foreign countries, especially England.10 It is noteworthy that the author of this
10 <*The policy of the Russian court in the reign of Catherine unfortunately justifies only too well the suspicion which today is being disseminated concerning the intentions of our government/' wrote Brunnow. "The English always remember that the countries which were once under the protection of Russia have all ended by losing their independence; that Russia has extended her protection to Poland in order to bring about her partition; that she has freed the Georgian tribes from the Ottoman dominion and has subjugated them; that she has recognized the independence of the Crimea to annex it to her empire. Examples of the past, therefore, hamper the present, and the noble motives of our policy today are denied